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THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ART. 



THE DELUG E," BY N. P U S S I N. 



Nicolas Povssin has, in this celebrated picture, rendered the 
threat of the Almighty, in the sixth chapter of Genesis, in the 
most striking form of which it is capable. The fountains of 
the great deep are broken up. The waters have rushed forth, 
have covered the plains, and are rising towards the mountain 
tops. The scene is half hidden by a hazy damp atmosphere, 
a great waste of waters has blotted out green fields and 
pleasant valleys, towns and cities, and all that made earth 
beautiful; and have surprised men eating and drinking and 
making merry. All that is yet living is to be found on the 
summits of the hills, but the mist and opaqueness of the 
clouds tell but too clearly that this last refuge will also soon 
be destroyed. 



the waters are at. the very moment crumbling them away 
beneath his feet. De&th stares them in the face whichever 
way they look. 

Poussin knows how both to sympathise and furnish food 
for thought. In reproducing these terrible scenes, he at once 
recalls their origin and surrounds them with an air of religious 
grandeur. In the foreground of the picture upon a bare rock, 
he shows us the serpent crawling from the rising waters, and 
thus connects the memory of Adam's fall with the calamity 
which is engulphing the world. He seems. to struggle against 
impending death, and to be resolved to perish only with the 
last of the race which he has ruined and betrayed. 

In reference to this, St. Pierre tells an interesting anecdote 




THE DELUGE. FROM A PAINTING BY NICOLAS POUS81K. 



In the midst of this wide-spread desolation man appears 
standing at bay with death. The painter has, with admirable 
skill, detailed the universal disaster which has befallen the 
species, and, still more, has represented the different stages of 
it without doing any violence to the general unity and har- 
mony of the whole composition. In the prow of the boat 
which has been upset, an old man, standing up and in view of 
impending death, makes a last appeal to heaven, while his 
younger and more vigorous companion seems still disposed to 
struggle against fate. Another boat is just touching the land, 
impelled by a pole which a man pushes in the stern. Another 
on the bank is leaning over to lay hold of his child, which his 
.wife hands up to him, in the hope that they may all find 
shelter from the torrents upon the rocks behind him, though 



of Jean Jacques Rousseau. " One day," says he, "when we 
were speaking of Poussin's ' Deluge,' Rousseau sought to fix 
my attention upon the serpent creeping up the rock for the 
purpose of avoiding the water, with which the earth was 
everywhere covered. After having heard what he had to say, 
I replied, ' It seems to me that in this sublime painting there 
is a still more striking feature— the infant which the mother 
is handing to its father upon the reck ; the child aids their 
efforts witn its little legs. The spirit is struck in the midst of 
all the crimes and follies of earth, by the spectacle of inno- 
cence, subjected to the same law as crime, and of maternal 
love more powerful than the love of life.' He then said to me, 
' Oh, yes — it's the child, there can be no doubt that it's the 
child which forms the principal object.' " 



